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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN'S PLANS FOR A COLONIAL 
UNION, 1750-1775 

MRS. L. K. MATHEWS 
University of Wisconsin 

It is a long time since any serious student of history has pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that whenever our forefathers wanted 
to shape or re-shape their governments, local or national, they 
sat down and drawing forward a sheet of paper said, "Lo, now we 
will make ourselves a constitution." Our whole conception of 
history is nowadays shot through with theories of evolution, of the 
adoption and incorporation of the old into the new. Yet the 
process by which the institutions of the past have been wrought 
into those of the present is often neglected; a general statement, 
an indistinct impression is frequently allowed to stand unverified 
for lack of consultation of easily available records. For instance, 
no student of our constitutional history today lets Gladstone's 
remark as to the genesis of our federal Constitution go unchal- 
lenged; it is accepted as a fact that that instrument is at once a 
summary and the culmination of colonial and confederate legis- 
lative experience. Moreover, the part that the ineffective 
Articles of Confederation played in the formation of our federal 
Constitution, negative as it was, has been clearly and incontro- 
vertibly set forth. 1 Yet it has been said with truth that the his- 
tory of this earlier constitution — the Articles of Confederation — 
has been almost neglected, so completely has it been "overshad- 
owed" by the work of the convention of 1787. 2 Nevertheless, 
every student of the period of the American Revolution knows the 

1 Max Farrand, "The Federal Constitution and the defects of the Confedera- 
tion" in the American Political Science Review, ii, 532-544. (Nov. 1908.) 

s Editorial paragraph in Channing and Hart, American History Leaflet, no. 20, 
" The Exact Text of the Articles of Confederation with the Franklin and Dickinson 
drafts.'" 
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"Dickinson draft" and the "Franklin draft" of 1776 and 1775— 
drafts of schemes for union of the colonies, though the specific 
relation each bears to the final articles has not been subjected to 
critical examination. But where did Franklin and Dickinson 
get their ideas? Was constitution-making so thoroughly in the 
air that one made plans for confederations as one wrote letters? 
Nor was this paper of 1775 Franklin's first attempt at constitu- 
tion-making; he had already played a large part in the Albany 
congress and in preparing the Albany plan of union. Is there 
any connection between these two plans of his? When did he 
first become interested in schemes for union? These are some of 
the questions which occupy the mind as soon as one begins to 
work backward from the Constitution of 1787. It is the purpose 
of this paper to show as far as possible Franklin's work as a consti- 
tution-maker, and especially the genesis of his plan of 1775 for 
inter-colonial union. 3 

Benjamin Franklin was born in Boston in 1706, and lived in 
New England until 1723, when he became a resident of Phila- 
delphia. Practical man of affairs and good organizer as he was, 
with public works in the city of his adoption to attest his skill as 
an administrator, it was natural that when necessity for concerted 
action among the colonies arose he should set his versatile mind 
to concocting some scheme for inter-colonial union. The occa- 
sion arose in 1750, over the question of fighting off the French 
and the Indians. Ever since the first settlements had been 
planted in America, the Indians had been intermittently a menace, 
but about 1690 to that danger was added the more concrete terror 
of French leadership combined with Indian aggressions. Between 
1690 and 1748 various plans for colonial union against French 
and Indian enemies had been suggested, beginning with the scheme 
of Jacob Leisler and William Penn, and continuing with such 
projects as those of Robert Livingston and Daniel Coxe. 4 None 

3 The documents of 1643, 1754, and 1775 which are used in this paper are the 
reprints in American History Leaflets, edited by Channing and Hart, nos. 7, 14 and 
20. 

4 See Frothingham, Rise of the Republic (10th Edition), p. 90-95 and footnote 
on those pages for a discussion of Leisler's scheme. For the other plans, see Chan- 
ning and Hart's American History Leaflets, No. 14, "Plans of Union, 1696-1780." 
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of these plans ever got beyond the stage of presentation, but 
when in 1748 it was evident that the treaty of peace just signed was 
in reality but an armed truce between England and France, and 
that warfare was likely to begin again at any moment, the interest 
in a defensive alliance among the colonies, particularly to guard 
the long lines of frontier, was again aroused, and this time to some 
purpose. Among those whose interest went so far as to result in 
something really constructive was Benjamin Franklin. In a 
letter from Philadelphia, bearing date of March 20, 1750, he 
wrote to his friend Mr. James Parker, advocating such a union, 
and expressing the opinion that the initiative in such a project 
must come from the colonies themselves and not from the parlia- 
ment in London. 5 He thus concludes his letter: "Were there a 
general council form'd by all the colonies, and a general governor 
appointed by the crown to preside in that council, or in some 
manner to concur with and confirm their acts, and take care of 
the execution, everything relating to Indian affairs and the 
defence of the colonies might be properly put under their manage- 
ment. Each colony should be represented by as many members 
as it pays sums of hundred pounds in the common treasury for 
the common expense; which treasury would perhaps be best and 
most equitably supply'd by an equal excise on strong liquors in 
all the colonies, the produce never to be apply'd to the private use 
of any colony, but to the general service. Perhaps if the council 
were to meet successively at the capitals of the several colonies, 
they might thereby become better acquainted with the circum- 
stances, interests, strength, or weakness, &c, of all, and thence 
be able to judge better of measures proposed from time to time; 
at least it might be more satisfactory to the colonies if this were 
proposed as a part of the scheme, for a preference might create 
jealousy and dislike." 

Where did Franklin get his ideas for this rough outline? The 
English government had more than once suggested a governor- 

s See Franklin, Works (Bigelow edition) ii, 219-220, This is the letter which 
Bancroft in his History of the United States, iv, 91-2 (edition of 1857) says is anony- 
mous, but he believes it to be one of Franklin's. It is also given in Franklin, 
Writings (Smyth edition) iii, 42, 43. 
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general for all the colonies, and Penn and Coxe had contemplated 
the inclusion in their plans (already alluded to) of such an official. 6 
Penn and Coxe had also suggested a council made up of repre- 
sentatives from all the colonies; but that council, with its duties 
and its rotation in the place of meeting are found together in 
quite another place — the New England confederation of 1643. 
To this confederation, which furnishes the only real achievement 
in union during almost the whole of our colonial history, one 
must look for the genesis of many of Franklin's ideas. In 1643 
the four colonies of Massachusetts Bay, Plymouth, Connecticut 
and New Haven had adopted articles of confederation "for 
mutual help and strength in all our future concernments. 

. .;" entering "into a firm and perpetual league of friendship 
and unity for offense and defense, .... and for then- 
mutual safety and welfare." After what earlier confederation 
this plan of 1643 was patterned is not known; but it has been sug- 
gested that the union of Utrecht afforded the prototype. It would 
not be unreasonable to suppose that the residence of the Pilgrims 
in Holland had rendered them especially familiar with the Dutch 
confederation, and that when the occasion arose for union, they 
would turn to that alliance for their example. 7 The New England 
confederation had a varied existence; yet scarcely a year passed 
without at least one meeting of representatives under its aegis, 
until with a new imperial dispensation it went down in 1685 
into its grave. But the memory qf this first intercolonial union 
persisted throughout the colonial period. 

To this document one must look to find the combination of a 
plan for a representative council, its duties, and the rotation of its 
place of meeting, all of which Franklin listed in his letter to Parker 

6 See Frothingham, Rise of the Republic (10 edition), 112-114; also American 
History Leaflets, no. 14, 3-6. 

' Professor Lucy M. Salmon has in the American Historical Association Report 
for 1893, pp. 137-148, suggested the connection with the Union of Utrecht of 1579. 
She very rightly remarks that when one remembers the term of residence in Leyden 
of a number of persons who became founders of the New Plymouth colony, one 
would expect to find Dutch influence reflected in a plan of union prepared soon after 
the emigration to America. See also Sir William Temple, Works (ed. 1814) i, 
94-125, where the government of the United Provinces is discussed in full. 
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as points to be considered in forming an intercolonial union. 
What was new in this tentative scheme of Franklin's was the 
idea of representation proportional to the amount of contributed 
funds, and the idea of a liquor tax. But the plan is evidently 
only a basis for discussion, and one must not lay stress on its 
resemblance to any earlier schemes. What makes it important 
is that Franklin used it, somewhat enlarged, as the basis of the 
"Short Hints" which he carried to the Albany congress in 1754. 

Stirred by the insistent and far-reaching plans of France for 
controlling the heart of the continent, the crown in 1753 through a 
circular sent by the secretary of state, the Earl of Holdernesse, 
to all the colonial governors; and through a letter sent to several 
colonial governors by the lords of trade, proposed an intercolonial 
convention. This convention was asked to consider the situation, 
and to cement the friendly relations existing with the Five Nations ; 
and also "to enter into articles of union and confederation with 
each other for the mutual defence of His Majesty's subjects and 
interests in North America, as well in time of peace as war." 8 
Thus the initiative for union in 1753 may be said to have come 
from the British government, and was transmitted to the various 
assemblies by the colonial governors. There does not seem to 
have been any general enthusiasm for the proposal; but seven 
colonies — Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, Maryland, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, New York, and Massachusetts, chose com- 
missioners. Those for Pennsylvania were Benjamin Franklin, 
Rev. Richard Peters, John Penn, and Isaac Norris. Franklin in 
his paper, the Pennsylvania Gazette, on May 9, 1754, printed a 
woodcut representing a snake cut into ten pieces, each having 
the initials of a colony or a section (like New England), with the 
words, "Join or die," the whole device being followed by an article 

8 The letter of the Earl of Holdernesse is dated 28 August, 1753, and may be 
found in the New Hampshire Provincial Payers, vi, 234. The letter of the Lords of 
Trade, dated 18 September, 1753, may be found in various places, among them 
New York Colonial Documents, vi, 802, where it is more elaborate and precise 
than in the letter sent to some of the other governors. Governor Shirley of Massa- 
chusetts in a letter of March 5, 1754, to Gov. Wentworth of New Hampshire pro- 
poses that the subject of colonial union be discussed at Albany. See N. H. Prov. 
Papers, vi. 279. 
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urging some intercolonial defensive association. 9 In a letter 
dated June 8, 1754, Franklin sent to James Alexander the sketch 
of such an association under the heading "Short Hints," asking 
his friend to look them over, pass them on to Dr. Cadwalader 
Colden for his inspection, and then "forward the whole to Al- 
bany." 10 These "Short Hints" are simply an amplification of 
what he had offered in his letter to Mr. Parker in 1750. He con- 
templated merely a union of "the Northern Colonies," which was 
natural, since Georgia and the Carolinas were not bidden to the 
congress, and Virginia refused to send delegates. That union 
was to be presided over by a governor-general appointed and paid 
by the crown, who was to be the executive officer of the union, 
and to have a negative on all acts of the grand council. The 
grand council was to consist of one member from each of the 
smaller colonies and two or more from each of the larger, "in 
proportion to the sums they pay yearly into the general treasury;" 
and the pay of the councillors was to be so many shillings per 
diem during sessions, and mileage. This council was to meet 
" . . . . times in every year, at the capital of each colony, 
in course," at the call of the governor-general. The general 
treasury was to be applied by "an excise on strong liquors 

. . . . or duty on liquor imported, or shillings on each 

license of a public house, or excise on superfluities, etc." Each 
colony was to collect its quota ready to be paid out on orders 
issued by the governor-general and grand council acting together. 
The duties and powers of the executive and council were con- 
cerned with Indian treaties and purchases, the maintenance and 
encouragment of new settlements, the protection of the coasts 
and trade, and "everything that shall be found necessary for the 
defence and support of the colonies in general, and increasing 
and extending their settlements." Finally, an act of parliament 
was to be obtained for the establishment of this union. It will 
be readily perceived that this rough draft was quite in harmony 
with the plan outlined in the letter of 1750. 

8 See Pennsylvania Gazette, 9 May, 1754. 

10 See Franklin, Works (Bigelow ed.) ii, 347-350, and footnote on 347. Also 
American History Leaflets, no. 14, pp. 8-9. 
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When the commissioners from the several colonies met, it 
appeared that others had brought plans for union also, and a 
motion was made on June 24 that the commissioners express their 
opinion on the wisdom of forming a union of all the colonies. 
This was passed in the affirmative. 11 

A committee was then appointed "to prepare and receive plans 
or schemes for the union of the colonies, and to digest them into 
one general plan for the inspection of the Board: Resolved, that 
each government choose one of their own number to be of that 
committee." The following committee was then appointed: 
Thomas Hutchinson for Massachusetts, Theodore Atkinson for 
New Hampshire, William Pitkin for Connecticut, Stephen Hop- 
kins for Rhode Island, William Smith for New York, Benjamin 
Franklin for Pennsylvania, Benjamin Tasker for Maryland. 12 

Among those who presented plans were Franklin and Richard 
Peters. With Franklin's rough plan we are familiar, for it was 

11 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, vi, 66. Yet the instructions from their 
assemblies to the commissioners from New Hampshire, Maryland, Connecticut, 
and Pennsylvania made no mention of forming a confederation. The commis- 
sioners from Massachusetts carried plenary instructions worded exactly as was the 
letter of the lords of trade referred to on p. 8 of this paper. Rhode Island gave its 
commissioners instructions "in general, as far as the abilities of this government 
will permit, to act in conjunction with the paid commissioners in everything 
necessary for the good of his Majesty's Subjects in those parts, and to answer as far 
as we can the Designs of his Majesty's Instructions to this Colony comunicated 

[sic] to us by the Earl of Holdernesse" For these commissions see 

Pennsylvania Archives, 1st. Series, ii, 137-143. Georgia and the two Carolinas 
had not been invited to the Congress. Virginia refused to send delegates. 
See Dinwiddie Papers in Va. Hist. Coll., New Series, iii, 99; and ibid. 81, for a 
letter to James Hamilton of Pennsylvania, dates 23 Feb. 1754. 

11 Pennsylvania Col. Recs, vi, 67. Writing 34 years later in his autobiography, 
Franklin says: "In our way thither [to Albany], I projected and drew a plan for 
the union of all the colonies under one government, so far as might be necessary 
for defence, and other important general purposes" [He showed it to two men] 
. . . . "and, being fortified by their approbation, I ventur'd to lay it before 
the Congress. It then appeared that several of the commissioners had form'd 
plans of the same kind." . . . [After the question of establishment of a union 
had passed unanimously] .... "A committee was then appointed, one mem- 
ber from each colony, to consider the several plans and report. Mine happen'd to 
be preferr'd, and, with a few amendments, was accordingly reported." See Frank- 
lin, Works, (Bigelow ed.) i, 243. Thomas Hutchinson in his History of Massa- 
chusetts Bay (ed. 1828), iii, 21, speaks of Franklin's bringing forward a project 
"the heads wherof [sic] he brought with him." 
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the one he had already shown Mr. Alexander and Dr. Colden. 
Mr. Peters' plan was not apparently used at all, nor was that of 
Thomas Pownall. 13 On June 28, the committee reported to the 
congress "Short Hints of a Scheme," of which "copies were taken 
by the commissioners of the respective provinces." It was doubt- 
less through this incident that certain men have had the credit for 
presenting plans closely resembling the Albany plan. 14 From 
June 28 to July 9 the rough draft was debated. Finally, on July 
9, Franklin was authorized to make a draft of the plan "as now 
concluded upon." 15 On the 10th he submitted his draft, which 
after some debate was adopted and ordered to be transmitted to 
the several colonies for action. 16 This draft is the so-called "Al- 
bany Plan of Union." The plan is altered in some ways from the 
"Short Hints," which Franklin had brought with him, and it is, 
of course, greatly extended, yet all the essentials of the rough 
draft are found incorporated in the final plan, save the scheme for 
raising money for the common treasury by a tax on liquors. 17 
In the "Albany plan" as finally amended, the president-general 
and the grand council "have power to make laws and lay and levy 
such general duties, imposts or taxes, as to them shall appear 

13 For Mr. Peters' plan see American History Leaflets, no. 14, pp. 6-8; or Penn- 
sylvania Archives, 1st. series, ii, 197-199. See Pennsylvania Archives, 2nd. series, 
vi, 197-8, for Mr. PownalPs plan. 

14 The best example of this is in the case of the so-called Meshech Weare plan, 
published in June 1897, in the Bulletin of the New York Public Library, vol. i, no. 6, 
pp. 149-150. It is headed "Short Hints Towards a Scheme for a General Union of 
Ye Brittish Colonies on the Continent." What follows is a rough sketch following 
in general the Albany plan, but with short, unfinished sentences, and adding two 
queries at the end. There is little doubt in my mind that this was the rough draft 
which each member had on June 28. Stephen Hopkins of Rhode Island noted in 
his diary under date of 29 June, ' ' The Hint of a scheme for the Union of the Colonies 
was debated on." See Rhode Island Historical Tracts, no. 9, p. 16. 

16 Pennsylvania Col. Bee, vi, 100. 
"Ibid., 105, 109. 

17 Governor Horatio Sharpe of Maryland in a letter to Cecil Calvert, dated 
September 15, 1754, gives a discussion of modes of compelling colonial cooperation 
in the matter of taxation. He there speaks of a duty on imported liquors as one 
feasible scheme, and an equal poll tax as another. See Sharpe, Correspondence, 
i, 99. 
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most equal and just, .... and such as may be collected 
with the least inconvenience to the people, rather discouraging 
luxury than loading industry with unnecessary burthens." 
Further than that the commissioners were not prepared to go. 
Franklin himself says, in a letter of December 29, 1754, ". . . . 
tho I projected the Plan and drew it, I was oblig'd to alter some 
Things, contrary to my Judgment or should never have been 
able to carry it through." 18 

In conclusion as to Franklin's share in the Albany plan one 
may say: he took to the congress a rough draft of a plan for 
union of the northern colonies; he was a member of that committee 
which received all plans offered, debated and probably combined 
them; he made a final draft of the result of their deliberations; 
and almost every item in his rough sketch was incorporated into 
the final plan. But this final plan was a composite of the ideas 
of men from various colonies, and no man can be called its exclusive 
author. Nor do we know where Franklin got his ideas. His 
rough sketch resembles the New England confederation of 1643 
in the three points noted above: a representative council, its 
duties, and the rotation in place of meeting. But there is nothing 
to show certainly where the ideas arose. As we know, the plan 
pleased nobody, it was not accepted by the colonies and inter- 
colonial union was as far off as ever. To be sure, other plans were 

18 Franklin to Peter Collinson, Writings (Smyth ed.) iii, 243. Governor Shirley 
in a letter to Secretary Robinson speaks of "a gentleman who had a principle hand 
in forming the Albany Plan," and then quotes from Franklin. See Pennsylvania 
Archives, 2nd series, vi, 214. Shirley further says he formed a rough sketch of a 
plan, which Hutchinson thus describes: "Mr. Shirley seems to have been in favor 
of an assembly to consist of all the governors of the colonies, and a certain number 
of the council of each colony, with powers to agree upon measures for the defence 
of the colonies, and to draw upon the treasury in England for money necessary to» 
carry such measures into execution ; for the reimbursement whereof, a tax should be 
laid on each colony by an act of Parliament. This plan was communicated by Mr. 
Shirley to Mr. Franklin, one of the delegates from Pennsylvania, who a few months 
after the convention ended, went to Boston. ..." 

Franklin in Works (Bigelow ed.) ii, 352, says he proposed that the union be 
sanctioned by Act of Parliament in order to prevent the nullification by any single 
colony of an act of the Grand Council, and the possible secession of such nullifying 
colony. 
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later offered, such as Shirley's, 19 Hutchinson's 20 (which is a varia- 
tion of the Albany plan), and Halifax's; 21 and the subject was also 
debated. 22 But no formal union was attempted for many years. 
After the rejection of the Albany plan by the colonies Franklin 
maintained for a number of years silence on the subject of a union 
of the colonies. He was in England from 1757 until 1762, and 
from 1764 until 1775. It was not until 1774 that he again 
returned with vigor to the sub j ect of inter-colonial union. He was 
still at that time in London, and under date of February 18, 1774, 
he wrote to Joseph Galloway: 23 "I wish most sincerely with you 
that a Constitution was form'd and settled for America that we 
might know what we are and what we have, what our Rights and 
what our Duties in the Judgment of this Country as well as in 
our own. Till such a Constitution is settled, different Sentiments 
will ever occasion Misunderstandings." Later in that year 
Galloway drew up a plan which he sent to Franklin. He here 
provided for a union "between Great Britain and [the thirteen 
colonies]," in which there was to be "a British and American 
legislature." From this point, Galloway follows closely the text 

19 See Hutchinson, Hist, of Massachustts Bay (ed. 1828), iii, 23; also N. Y. Col. 
Doc. vi, 933. 

20 In the Hutchinson plan the method of taxation is like the one in Franklin's 
"Short Hints," save that the taxes so levied were to bear relation to population. 
This plan apparently represents merely Hutchinson's amendments to the Albany 
plan, for it bears date of December 26, 1754. Franklin had been in Boston for 
some weeks during the fall of 1754, and he and Hutchinson may very well have had 
conferences on the subject. See Hutchinson, Hist, of Mass. Bay (ed. of 1828), 
iii, 23. See also Mass. Hist. Coll., First Series, vii, 203, for a plan of union for 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, and New 
Jersey. In the appendix to Carson's Hundredth Anniversary, ii, 474, the statement 
is made that in the Massachusetts Assembly which debated the Albany Plan a 
substitute plan was offered (probably the one given in the Massachusetts Hist. 
Coll., First Series, vii, 203-206) ; that both the substitute and the Albany plan were 
rejected, and a new committee reported the Hutchinson plan. This is probably 
correct. The Hutchinson plan is given in Carson's Hundredth Anniversary, ii, 
474-478. 

21 N. Y. Col. Doc, vi, 903-906. Dated 9 Aug., 1754. 

22 See Ibid., vii, 438. Also Isaac Hunt to Benjamin Franklin, a letter dated 
from Philadelphia, 21 May, 1766, in the Franklin papers which are in the possession 
of the American Philosophical Society in Philadelphia, under the caption "I, 58." 

23 Letter to Galloway, Franklin, Writings (Smyth ed.) vi, 196. 
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of the Albany plan for several paragraphs 24 — so closely that it is 
evident that Galloway merely adapted the Albany plan to his 
scheme. Franklin showed the plan to Lords Chatham and 
Camden, and then wrote to Galloway his apprehensions regarding 



24 Galloway Plan 

"within, and under which government, 
each Colony shall retain its present 
Constitution and powers of regulating 
and governing its own internal police 
in all cases whatever." 



"That the said Government be admin- 
istered by a President General to be 
appointed by the King, and a Grand 
Council to be chosen by the Repre- 
sentatives of the people of the several 
colonies in their respective Assemblies, 
once in every three years." 



[Paragraph leaving number of members 
for each colony blank.] 

" Who [members of the Grand Council] 
shall meet at the city of ... . 
for the first time, being called by the 
President-General as soon as conveni- 
ently may be after his appointment. 
That there shall be a new election of 
members for the Grand Council every 
three years; and in the death, removal, 
or resignation of any member, his 
place shall be supplied by a new choice 
at the next sitting of Assembly of the 
Colony he represents." 

"That the Grand Council shall meet 
once in every year if they shall think 
necessary and oftener if occasions 
shall require, at such time and place as 
they shall adjourn to at the last pre- 
ceding meeting, or as they shall be 
called to meet at, by the President 
General on any emergency." 



Albany Plan 

"within, and under which Government 
each Colony may retain its present 
constitution, except in the particulars 
wherein a charge [change] may be 
directed by the said act, as hereinafter 
follows." 

"That the said General Government 
be administered by a president-general 
to be appointed and supported by the 
Crown, and a Grand Council to be 
chosen by the representatives of the 
people of the several Colonies, meet 
[met] in their respective assemblies." 
[In a later paragraph specifies election 
every three years.] 

[Paragraph specifies number of members 
from each colony, 48 in all.] 

"Who shall meet for the present time 
in the City of Philadelphia in Pennsyl- 
vania, being called by the President- 
General as soon as conveniently may be 
after his appointment." 
"That there shall be a New Election of 
the members of the Grand Council 
every three years, and on the death or 
resignation of any member, his place 
shall be supplied by a new choice at 
the next sitting of the Assembly of 
the Colony he represents." 

[Refers to change in proportion of 
members from each colony.] "That 
the Grand Council shall meet once in 
every year, and oftener if occasion 
requires, at such time and place as 
they shall adjourn to at the last preced- 
ing meeting, or as they shall be called 
to meet at by the President General, on 
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such a union. Said he: 25 ". . . . When I consider the 
extreme corruption prevalent among all Orders of Men in this old 
rotten State, and the glorious publick Virtue so predominant in 
our rising Country, I cannot but apprehend more mischief than 
Benefit from a closer Union. I fear they will drag us after them 
in all their plundering Waist, their desperate Circumstances, 
Injustice and Rapacity, may prompt them to undertake, and their 

«— Continued Galloway Plan Albany Plan 

any emergency, he having first obtained 
in writing the consent of seven of the 
members to such call, and sent due and 
timely notice to the whole." 

"That the Grand Council shall have "That the Grand Council have power 
power to choose their Speaker" ... to choose their speaker." .... 
"That the President General shall hold "That the assent of the President 
his office during the pleasure of the General be requisite to all Acts of the 
King, and his assent shall be requisite Grand Council, and that it be his office 
to all Acts of the Grand Council, and and duty to cause them to be carried 
it shall be his office and duty to cause into execution." 
them to be carried into execution." 

From this point the two plans diverge; but enough has been given to show 
the genesis of the Galloway Plan. See Amer. Hist. Leaflets. No. 14, pp. 19-21. 

"See Franklin, Writings, (Smyth ed.) vi, 311; also Franklin, Works, (Bigelow 

ed.) v, 435. The rest of the quotation is: " But should that 

Plan be again brought forward, I imagine that before establishing the Union, it 
would be necessary to agree on the following preliminary Articles : 

1. The Declaratory Act of Parliament to be repeal'd. 

2. All Acts of Parlt. or Parts of Acts, laying Duties on the Colonies, to be re- 
peal'd. 

3. All Acts of Parlt. altering the Charters or Constitutions or Laws, of any 
Colony to be repeal'd. 

4. All Acts of Parlt. restraining Manufactures in the Colonies to be repeal'd. 

5. Those parts of the Navigation Acts, which are for the Good of the whole 
Empire, such as require that Ships in the Trade should be British or Plantation 
built and navigated by J British Subjects; with the Duties necessary for regulating 
Commerce to be re-enacted by both Parliaments. 

6. Then to induce the Americans to See the regulating Acts faithfully executed, 
it would be well to give the Duties collected in each Colony to the Treasury of 
that Colony, and let the Govt, and Assembly appoint the Officers to collect them, 
and proportion their Salaries. — Thus the business will be cheaper and better done, 
and the misunderstandings between the two Countries now created and fomented 
by the unprincipled Wretches generally appointed from England to be entirely 
prevented. 

"These are hasty thoughts, submitted to your Consideration." 
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wide-wasting Prodigality and Profusion a Gulph that will swallow 
up every aid we may distress ourselves to afford them. Here 
numberless and needless Places, enormous Salaries, Pensions, 
Perquisites, Bribes, groundless Quarrels, foolish Expeditions; 
false accounts or no accounts. Contracts and Jobbs devour all 
Revenue, and produce continual Necessity in the midst of natural 
Plenty. I apprehend therefore that to unite us intimately will 
only be to corrupt and poison us also." .... "However, 
I would try anything, and bear anything that can be borne with 
Safety to our just Liberties, rather than engage in a War with such 
near Relations, unless compelled to it by dire necessity in our 
own Defence" .... His words are significant: he was 
evidently already contemplating independence as a probability, 
and intended to be prepared for any emergency. In his letter 
to Galloway he makes no mention of the resemblance of the Gallo- 
way plan to the old plan of 1754 — a curious omission if Franklin 
had been the sole author of that early scheme. 26 

On May 5, 1775, Franklin arrived in Philadelphia from England. 27 
He was shortly made a member of the second continental congress, 
and presented on July 21, 1775, a draft of articles of confederation 
for the consideration of that body. This plan follows in so many 
particulars, especially in whole phrases and clauses, the articles 

"Franklin had written to Governor Shirley, December 22, 1754: "Since the 
conversation your Excellency was pleased to honor me with, on the subject of 
uniting the colonies more intimately with Great Britain, by allowing them repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, I have something further considered that matter, and am 
of opinion that such a union would be very acceptable to the colones, provided they 
had a reasonable number of representatives allowed them; and that all the old 
acts of Parliament restraining the trade or cramping the manufactures of the col- 
onies be at the same time repealed " See Franklin, Works, (Bigelow 

ed.) ii, 384; or Writings, (Smyth ed) iii, 238. 

"By 1769 he was an advocate of colonial independence from the British legis- 
lature." See Lincoln, C. H., Revolutionary Movement in Pennsylvania, 147. 

" In the American Historical Review, ix, no. 3, pp. 524-525, is given a letter of 
Franklin's, which is in the papers of the Continental Congress. It is written from 
London, March 13, 1775, to Charles Thomson. After speaking of the "Non-Con- 
sumption Agreement," he adds : "I flatter myself that neither New York nor any 
other colony will be cajol'd into a Separation from the common Interest. Our 
only Safety is in the firmest Union, and keeping strict Faith with each other." 
Later in the same month he sailed for America. 
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of the New England confederation of 1643, that one cannot doubt 
that Franklin used the latter as the basis for the former. It is 
impossible to say where Franklin became familiar with the articles 
of confederation of 1643; there is no copy anywhere among his 
papers, and he was apparently not in the slightest degree aware 
of the history of the New England alliance. But his friendship 
with Thomas Hutchinson was continuous for many years after 
1748, during the time when Hutchinson was writing his History 
of Massachusetts Bay, in which he so admirably summarized the 
confederation, article by article, that it is certain he had access 
to a copy. 28 That the old union of the New England colonies 
was still cited is evident from the newspapers of the day, 29 and 
in some manner Franklin appears to have familiarized himself 
with it. He takes in Article I, the name ' ' The United Colonies of 
North America," where the old constitution had "The United 
Colonies of New England." 

In Article II, the relation can be best seen by placing the two 
side by side: 

Franklin's Plan New England Confederation 

"The said United Colonies hereby "The said United Colonies for 

severally enter into a firm League themselves and their posterities 

of Friendship with each other, do jointly and severally hereby 

binding on themselves and their enter into a firm and perpetual 

Posterity for their common De- league of friendship and amity for 

fence against their Enemies, for offence and defence, mutual advice 

the Security of their Liberties and succor upon all just occasions 

& Property, the Safety of their both for preserving and propaga- 

Persons & Families, & their mutual ting the truth and liberties of the 

and general Welfare." Gospel and for their own mutual 

safety and welfare." 

28 Hutchinson speaks as if the Articles were readily accessible. Said he : "They 
[Articles of Confederation of 1643] have been published at large by Doctor Mather, 
Mr. Neale, &c. and are in substance as follows: . . . ." Then follows an 
excellent summary by paragraphs; but he does not mention the rotation in the 
place of meeting, which Franklin used. 

29 Frothingham, Rise of the Republic, [10th ed.] p. 292, quotes from newspapers of 
1772. He also [ibid, p. 481-2, footnote] gives an extract from the Boston Gazette 
of 22 Apr. 1776, quoting an article in the Pennsylvania Evening Post of 5 March, 
1776; entitled "Proposals for a Confederation of the United Colonies," consisting 
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In Article III of Franklin's draft provision is made for the 
retention by each colony of "as much as it may think fit of its 
own present Laws, Customs, Rights, Privileges, and peculiar 
jurisdictions within its own limits." In the New England con- 
federation (paragraph 3) it is "further agreed" that each colony 
in the association shall retain their own "peculiar jurisdiction" 
within their own limits. In the Albany plan, each colony is to 
"retain its present constitution." 

Franklin's Article IV provides for the annual election of dele- 
gates in each colony, and that "each succeeding Congress be held 
in a different Colony till the whole number be gone through, and 
so in perpetual Rotation." This was in accordance with para- 
graph 6 of the New England confederation, which provides "that 
for the managing and concluding of all affairs proper, and con- 
cerning the whole confederation," two commissioners were to be 
chosen by each of the four colonies composing the union; and these 
commissioners were to meet in each colony in rotation. In the 
"Short Hints" the same plan of rotation was to be followed; but 
in the Albany plan, only the place of the first meeting is designated. 

Franklin's Article V laps over paragraph 6 of the New England 
confederation, since it deals with the powers of the congress; 
but since the union of 1643 is largely for mutual aid in Indian 
wars the powers of that union would naturally be much more 
limited than those planned in 1775. Both plans give to the 
central body the power of determining upon war and peace, 
entering into alliances, regulating "our common forces" and 
inter-colonial affairs; but the plan of 1775 provided besides for 
the planting of new colonies, and for the appointment of civil 
and military officers " appertaining to the general Confederacy" — 
both of which clauses are found in the Albany plan. 30 

of seven articles. The proposals were accompanied by some comment, of which 
the following is given by Frothingham: "The New England Colonies, by many 
years' experience, found great advantage by a confederation, in carrying on their 
wars with the Indians, in treating with neighboring colonies settled under other 
States, and in adjusting and settling matters among themselves." The New 
England confederation was evidently under discussion at the time the Articles of 
Confederation of 1778 were formed, and probably pretty continuously throughout 
the decade. 

30 See Albany Plan, Paragraphs 11, 12, 13 and 17. 
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In Franklin's Articles VI and VII are to be found very close 
resemblances to paragraph 4 of the New England confederation. 
Franklin provides that: 



"All Charges of War, and all other 
general Expences to be incurr'd 
for the common Welfare, shall 
be defray'd out of a common 
Treasury, which is to be supply'd 
by each Colony in proportion to 
its Number of Male Polls between 
16 and 60 Years of Age; the 
Taxes for paying that proportion 
are to be laid and levied by the 
Laws of each Colony. 
"The Number of Delegates to be 
elected & sent to the Congress by 
each Colony, shall be regulated 
from time to time by the Number 
of such Polls return'd; so as that 
one Delegate be allow'd for every 
5000 Polls. And the Delegates 
are to bring with them to every 
Congress an authenticated Return 
of the number of Polls in their 
respective Provinces, which is to 
be triennially taken, for the Pur- 
poses above mentioned." 



New England Confederation 

"It is by these Confederates 
agreed that the charge of all just 
wars, whether offensive or defen- 
sive, upon what part or member of 
this Confederation soever they 
fall, shall both in men, provisions, 
and all other disbursements be 
borne by all the parts of this Con- 
federation in different proportions 
according to their different ability 
in manner following, namely, that 
the Commissioners for each Juris- 
diction from time to time, as 
there shall be occasion, bring a 
true account and number of all 
their males in every Plantation, 
or any way belonging to or under 
their several Jurisdictions, of what 
quality or condition soever they 
be from sixteen years old to three- 
score, being inhabitants there. 
And that according to the different 
numbers which from time to time 
shall be found in each Jurisdiction 
upon a true and just account, 
the service of men and all charges 
of war be borne by the poll; 
each Jurisdiction or Plantation 
being left to their own just course 
and custom of rating themselves 
and people according to their 
different estates with due respects 
to their qualities and exemptions 
amongst themselves though the 
Confederation take no notice of 
any such privilege." 
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In the Albany plan there was to be a new election of the mem- 
bers of the grand council every three years. Both the plan of 
1754 and that of 1775 differed from the one of 1643 in making 
representation proportional — the number of members from each 
colony to be determined by the contribution made in each case 
to the general treasury. But in 1643 and 1775 this treasury was 
to be supplied by a poll-tax levied on male inhabitants between 
the ages of 16 and 60 — a striking resemblance. 

Franklin's Article VIII provides that one-half of the members 
returned, exclusive of proxies, be a quorum; in 1643, half the 
commissioners might constitute an emergency quorum, but not 
less than three-fourths could transact the more important busi- 
ness. 31 In the Albany plan 25 out of the 48 were to be empowered 
to act, but there must be "one or more from a majority of the 
colonies." 

Franklin's Article IX, providing for an executive council of 
the congress, to consist of twelve persons, of whom one-third 
retired each year, is like the provincial council of the Pennsylvania 
legislative body, and is undoubtedly taken with but slight changes 
from the Pennsylvania "frame of government." 32 

Franklin's Article X, providing that "no colony shall engage in 
an offensive War with any Nation of Indians without the Consent 
of the Congress or Grand Council . . . ." is like paragraph 
9 of 1643. 

Franklin's Article XI, providing for a perpetual alliance as 
soon as possible with the Six Nations and with other Indians, and 
for purchase of Indian lands exclusively by the congress, "for 
the General Advantage and Benefit of the United Colonies," 
is like Article XI of the Albany plan, but bears no resemblance to 
anything in the 1643 confederation. 

Franklin's Article XII provides for amendment of the Confed- 
eration as follows: 

,l See Paragraph 10. 

** See Thorpe, F. N. American Charters, Constitutions, and Organic Laws, y, 
pp. 3064-5-6; also pp. 3077-9; also Constitution of Pennsylvania of 1776, ibid., 
3086-3087. Franklin was president of the convention which drew up this consti- 
tution. See also, the council of state for the United Provinces of the Netherlands, 
in Sir William Temple, Works, (ed. 1814) i, 94-125. 
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"As all new Institutions may have Imperfections which only 
Time and Experience can discover, it is agreed that the General 
Congress from time to time shall propose such Amendments of 
this Constitution as maybe found necessary ; which being approv'd 
by a Majority of the Colony Assemblies shall be equally binding 
with the rest of the Articles of this Confederation." Neither the 
New England confederation nor the Albany plan contemplated 
amendment. 

Franklin's Article XIII provided for inclusion upon appli- 
cation of "Ireland, the West India Islands, Quebec, St. Johns, 
Nova Scotia, Bermudas, & the East and West Floridas: and 
shall thereupon be entitled to all the Advantages of our Union, 
mutua[l] Assistance and Commerce." Here, again, there is 
nothing in either earlier plan corresponding to this arrangement. 

Franklin's last paragraph reads as follows: 

"These Articles shall be propos'd to the several Provincial 
Conventions or Assemblies, to be by them consider'd, and if 
approv'd they are advis'd to impower their Delegates to agree to 
and ratify the same in the ensuing Congress. After which the 
UNION thereby establish'd shall continue firm till the Terms of 
Reconciliation proposed in the Petition of the last Congress to 
the King are agreed to; till the Acts since made restraining the 
American Commerce & Fisheries a [re] repeal'd; till Reparation is 
made for the Injury done to Boston by shutting up its Port; for 
the Burning of Charlestown; and for the expense of this unjust 
War; and till all the British Troops are withdrawn from America. 
On the Arrival of these Events, the Co[lonies shall] return to their 
former Connection and Friendship with Britain: But on Failure 
thereof this Confederation is to be perpetual." Here is reiterated 
what he had expressed in his letter of February 25 to his friend, 
Joseph Galloway and on March 13 to Charles Thomson. 

The resemblance between the Articles of the New England 
Confederation of 1643 and Franklin's draft of articles of confed- 
eration of 1775 is apparently neither accidental nor slight. It 
consists in the following points: 

1. The name of the confederation. 
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2. The nature of the union so formed. 

3. The reservation to each colony of its own jurisdiction and 
laws within its own limits. 

4. The formation of a common treasury, to be applied by taxes. 

a. Levied by each colony according to its own laws. 

b. Levied upon polls between 16 and 60 years of age. 

5. The general management of the affairs of the confederacy 
entrusted to commissioners or delegates chosen by each colony. 

6. The requirement that the meetings of commissioners or 
delegates be held in each colony in succession. 

7. The prohibition on any colony to engage in war without the 
consent of the others (or in 1775 the consent of the congress of 
delegates) . 

8. The intention of having the confederation perpetual — in 1643 
without reservation, in 1775 under certain conditions. 

Of course, there are differences between the two plans, as for 
instance the provision for proportional representation in the 
congress in 1775, whereas the representation was a fixed one in the 
earlier project. But when one has added Article IX, providing 
for the executive council; Article XI, on Indian relations, which 
is closely allied to the Albany plan of 1754; and Article XIII, for 
a possible extension of the union to all English colonies on the 
North American continent or the adjacent islands; -then all of the 
plan of 1775 is accounted for. It is evident that in the formation 
of this plan, the New England confederation of 1643 played no 
mean part. The part which Franklin's plan of 1775 played in the 
formation of the articles of confederation of 1778 is another story. 
But enough has been given to show Franklin's power of adapting 
and incorporating old ideas into new and to leave little doubt as 
to the genesis of his schemes for intercolonial union. He was 
apparently as early as 1750 familiar with the New England con- 
federation, and his belief in its feasibility continued long. He 
made use, practical man as he was, of the form of government of 
his own colony, and also of the composite Albany plan. It is 
no wonder that in 1787 he should be named by Pennsylvania as 
one of her delegates to the convention which was to amend the 
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well-nigh useless constitution under which the United States 
had been living for six years. But the work of that body soon 
went far beyond him, and feeble and aged as he was, his contri- 
bution to its deliberations was but slight. Yet, in studying all 
the elements which went into the making of our Constitution, 
Franklin's part — no mean one — deserves study and consideration. 



